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ABSTBACT 

Confluent educatidn^^olds that any learning involves 
the affective as jvell as the cognitiVedomain. Affective components 
are present in the student, in the sub^^t matter, and in the 
relationship between the two. Affect and cos^ition can be brought 
into meaningful relationship or "confluence" in^ classroom lessons 
which teach reading and writing. Processes which may be used to 
accomplish this goal include group dynamics and Gestalt awareness 
exerci^^s. The tools to be used in achieving confluence are reading 
and writing, the materials are standard curriculum materials, and the 
interests and concerns are those of students. These methods were used 
in a reading/writing fundamentals curriculum for a group of 
low**achieving students during a six-week summer session at a 
community college^, A control group was given a curriculum which was 
identical except that the affective component was not intentionally 
structured. Pretests and posttests were administered to both groups. 
In comparison with ihe control group, the treatment group showed , 
improvements in reading comprehension, work methods, and teacher 
approval, as well as significant improvements in self ^concept. It is 
concluded, therefore, that it is possible to develop both learning 
skills and human potential within the same curriculum. (LL) 
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Every good teacher knows that the learning which takes place In 
his (her) classroom is a function of aptitude and attitude. What the 
student learns Is determined In part by what he thinks, and In parr by 
how he feels about the subject, the learning process going on, and hiro- 
self. There is sufficient evidence, both informal and empirical, to 
corroborate this position. (2, 6, 7, 10) Attitudes significantly af- 
fect the acquisition of measurable skills. They are Important even If 
we define learning as a "change In behavior." nnd If our definition 
of learning Is extended to embrace also the Idea that learning Is a 
"change in perception," then the student's attitudes become the very 
stuff of the learning process. 

Attitudes, feelings, values— these evanescent entities, difficult 
to define ontological ly, and even more difficult to measure emptrlcal- 
ly—are generally categorized under the rubric of "affect." For the 
purpose of this discussion. It Is convenient to consider the learning 
process as an integration of two processes: affective and cognitive. 
Affect is concerned with the emotions, the passions, the dispositions, 
motives, mcJral add aesthetic sensibilities, sympathy, capacity for con- 



earn, and appreciation. (14:23) The cognitive process In concerned 
with factual knowledge and formal relationships, it Is discipline In 
the ways of knowing. Involving Induction, deduction analysis, and 
generalization. (14:23) 

Most language arts fundamentals courses will deal specifically 
with these cognitive relationships In the form of reading, writing, 
and study skills. Yet the student's values, concerns, and feelings 
are always present. Sometimes they assist In the learning process; 
frequently they Impede It; rarely are they an Intentionally struc- 
tured component of ^ curriculum; almost never are they seen as objec- 
tives In themselves. 

Confluent education holds that any learning Involves the affec- 
tive as well as the cognitive domain. Affective components are pres- 
ent In the student. In the subject matter, and In the relationship 
between the tw6. It Is the purpose of this discussion to Indicate how 
affect and cognition can be brought Into meaningful relationship, or 
"confluence," In the classroom lessons which teach reading and writ- 
ing. The processes used are group dynamics and Gestalt awareness 
exercises. The tools are reading and writing; the materials, stan- 
dard curriculum materials, and the Interests and concerns almost uni- 
versally Identifiable In students. The result Is an Improvement In 
study habits, teacher acceptance, and se I f -concept . 
K The first postulate for a Confluent Reading/Writing Program using 
an approach promulgated by Welnstein and Fantlnl (4) and Newburg and 
Borton (3) holds that, just as a student can learn about .reading, 
writing,' or math, subjects which are "outside," so can he become aware 



of and learn to deal rationally with his own concerns and interests, 
subjects which are **Inside.'* These concerns are generally defined as 
lying within the parameters of identity, connectedness, and power. 

identity concerns are defined as I'lose dealing with a person's 
sense of worth, self-image, and self-esteem. They deal with "Who ara 
I?" and "What am I worth?" (5:4) Connectedness concerns involve as- 
pects of behavior dealing with a sense of positive affi Nation with 
others. They raise the questions "To whom do I belong?" "Who are the 
significant others?" (5:5) Power issues are those aspects of behav- 
ior aimed at providing the person with a sense of Influence over what 
Is going on in his life. (5:5) 

The second theorem for a Confluent Language Arts Program derives 
from Gestalt therapy. Fritz Perls defines Gestalt psychology as 
"field theory" psychology. According to this theory, the perception of 
a thing takes place not by itself, but within a "field" which contains 
Its opposite. The perception of day Is realizable only by the exist- 
ence of night; the emergence of a clock on the wall Is possible only 
by an awareness of the wall, or what Is "non-clock." The part can be 
defined only In relationship to the whole. (9) 

As Wallen points out. Perls applied this theory of perception to 
organic perceptions and feelings. (13) Living Is seen as a continual 
process of completing Gestalten. The example Perls ^Ives Is that of 
a^person reading a book. The book Is the figure, the reader's body is 
the background. As he reads, he becomes aware that he Is thirsty. 
The sensation of thirst In his throat now emerges as figure I, and the 
book becomes part of the background. Perhaps our reader now imagines 



a glass of water. He gets up, satisfies his thirst, and returns to his 
reading. His actions have been determined by his need, the need of his 
organism to be In a state of balance, a state of wholeness. Thus needs 
organize both perception and behavior. 

In the current discussion, Gestalt awareness Is the vehicle 
through which the student becomes aware of not what, but also how he 
goes about knowing. Hence, the learning process, which Includer learn- 
ing how to read and write, is seen as, not J»!St an end In Itself, but 
a vehicle for self-knowledge. 

The third postulate for a Confluent Language Arts Curriculum Is 
group dynamics. "Group dynamics" Is the term for that aspect of human 
relations which deals with the Interaction among members of a group. 
Traditionally, a "group" Is defined as a collection of Individuals. 
In a typical group d^ynamTcs situation, Intra-personal growth, or growth 
within the Individual, Is facilitated through feedback from other mem- 
bers of the group. This feedback Includes the perceptions and Intui- 
tions of these Individuals. 

A second way In which group dynamics leads to. Intra-personal 
growth Involves the Integrating of subselves. Shapiro (ID and 
Asslgloll (I) also conceive of the group as a set of separate selves 
or subpersonalltles within the Individual. One's subpersonal I ties 
may be, but usually are not. In total accord with one another. By 
Identifying and rationally dealing with such subselves, the Individ- 
ual can become more "Integrated" or. In Gestalt terms, more "whole." 
Here the term "group dynamics comes to mean the Interaction among 
separate subselves within the same Individual. 



These three theorems can now be brought together In the form of 
two Confluent reading and writing lessons. 
LESSON I; Reading 

Students are divided into groups of four. Each Is given the fol- 
lowing list of "conversation starters": 



Of recti ons: Whenever you feel ready, any member of the group can 
read any statement he feels like reading. Don't feel you have 
to stick to these. Use them as a basis or springboard for dis- 
cussion, fie spontaneous. Be funny. Be honest. 

On vacations, I like to... 

If I had an extra S50 I would... 

If I ran the schools I would... 

One thing I like most about school Is... 

When Mm alone I usually... 

The worst teacher I ever had... 

I get angry when... 

The best teacher I ever had... 

When I enter a new group in school I feel... 

I*m most happy in school when... 

In school, I do worst when... 

Tests are.. . 

I trust teachers who... 

Finally, as a group, list five' things you would do If you had 
complete charge of running a school. 

Reading assignment: Read the essay In your text that gives one 
man's opinion concerning education. 



IgSSW 2; Writing 



Pick an object In the room that Interests you. Imagine yourself 
as that object. Now, write the words, phrases, or ideas which 
describe how you appear ou the "outside": color, size, shape, 
function. When you have finished, write the words and phrases 
which describe how you feel on the "inside": what you like, what 
you do, what you don't like. 

Break Into groups of four. Share your perceptions and 1 deans. 
Stay In the present tense In describing yourself: "I am the..." 
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■I like..." 
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Continuing In your groups, address yourself to the question "How 
-any^of the qualities attributed to the object can I as my 

Writing assignment; Take the Ideas and words generated In vour 

?i™"tMr %"f.^«^f:P^'o" organize them Into an out Mne 
lum this outline Into an essay. 

The first lesson deals with reading skills. It also develops 
personal growth. This Is accomplished through both content and pro- 
cess. The content of the reading lesson Is organized to allow the 
student to make a personally relevant connection between himself and 
the material to be read. In so doing. It deals with, not merely what 
the author says, but how that Is relevant to the self. Hence, It cat- 
alyzes an Interaction between the author's concerns with education and 
the student's concerns with his own education, as these are related 
to Identity and power. A convenient way of looking at the relation- 
ship Is provided by Harmon and Simon (12): |} Values clarif Icatlon- 
To what extent am I concerned with my success In school? How do I 
deal with frustrations to this success? 2) Conceptual -This Is a 
concern for Identity and power which others experience. 3) Factual- 
The author of the article thinks grades, tests, and Incompetent teach- 
ers should be abolished. It Is noted here that we are working from 
the student's concerns to the curriculum material. In moving from 
values clarification and the student's Internal referencing system, we 
are using the essay as a source of Info'rmatlon for, and feedback about 
the self. At the same time, the very process Involved In the Inter- 
personal dynamics of the group use of conversation starters deals with 
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the concern of connectedness. 

» 

The second exorcise deals with writing skills. It also deals w'th 
personal growth. By Imagining himself as an object In the room, the 
Student Is projecting a part of his personality Into that object. For 
Perls (9:128-133), a projection Is a part of one's self. Projections 
create "holes" in the personality. The part of himself which the stu- 
dent projects Ih this exercise may not be a part which he generally 
disbwns. Nevertheless, the basic process that deals with "re-ownlng" 
the projection Is available for personal growth. This Is the process 
of Integrating attention with awareness. In this exercise, it con- 
sists first of owning (role-playing) the projections, and then ab- 
stracting or cognizing the experience. This second step Is accomplished 
through discussion and writing. In terms of the group dynamics discus- 
sion given earlier, these projections are of the same nature as sub-i 
personalities. By dealing with them rationally the student becomes 
Bore "whole," more "Integrated," more "aware" of himself. 

In these two lessons. It Is se^n that the traditional reading anil 
writing components of a language arts curriculum can become vehicles 
for self-knowledge and personal growth. By dealing with the concerns 
for Identity, connectedness, and power, and by applying the process of 
Gestalt and Group Dynamics, classroom lessons can develop, not only 
cognitive skills, but the student's human potential. 

- The three theorems of the Confluent Language Arts Curriculum have 
been empirically tested. The lessons here, and slmlllar lessons were 
used In a Reading/Writing Fundamentals Curriculum given to a group of 
low-achieving students during a six-week Summer Session at a cownunlty 



college. A control group was given a curriculum Identical In every re- 
spect, except that the affective component was not Intentionally struc- 
tured. Pre- and post-tests were given to both groups. In cor^>arison 
with the control group, the treatment group showed improverrients In read- 
ing comprehension, work methods, and teacher approval. It showed sig- 
nificant Improvements In self-concept. (8) Thus, It Is possible to 
develop both learning skills and human potential within the same cur- 
riculum. 
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